MARY STEWART,
QUEEN OF SCOTLAND
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MARY STEWART was not in herself a very remarkable
woman, but her circumstances made her appear so.
There is no indication in her character that she would have
become notable by reason of her own personal qualities.
Fair, high-spiriftd, indiscreet, and ardent women were
common enough in the aristocracy of the Renaissance, have
been common enough in any sheltered, idle, luxurious class.
Of political acumen, of elevated patriotism, of selfless, far-
seeing devotion to a cause or to an ideal, Mary Stewart
showed no trace. Her little accomplishments of verse-
making, lute-playing, dancing, fine needlework, have largely
to be taken on trust, and at best, could have been matched
by any well-bred lady of her time. Her seductive charm
has become largely fabulous; the authority for it rests in
great part on the studied eulogies of courtiers, or the tributes
of men like Brantome, writing in their old age of youthful
memories. Her few authentic portraits give us no more
than that " pleasing face of a gentlewoman " which was
John Knox's description of his sovereign's countenance.
But because she was placed in such an extraordinary
situation, because her story contains the crude elements of
apparent romance, love episodes, murders, imprisonments,
escapes, plots, a violent death, legends have clustered thickly
round her personality; she has been dramatised and senti-
mentalised until it is extremely difficult to see her even with
that small degree of truth that is the most we can hope for
when looking back at the great figures of* history.
The most important parts of her story are obscure, and
will always be matter for controversy among the many, and
for fanatic bitterness and acrid partisanship among the few.
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